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ABSTRACT 



This document contains 31 competencies organized by these 
three themes related to effective adult instruction: (1) keeping current in 

content area and in instructional strategies; (2) communicating and 
collaborating with colleagues and learners to facilitate learning; and (3) 
working positively and nonjudgmentally with diverse populations. The specific 
skills that instructors can develop within these themes promote quality 
instruction across a variety of missions, program goals, and instructional 
content. For each competency, performance indicators and evidence examples 
that demonstrate the specific competency in practice are listed. The 
competencies are organized into these six categories : professional 
development, instructional delivery, management of instructional resources, 
assessment and monitoring of learning, management of program responsibilities 
and program organization, and providing learner guidance and referral. Three 
sections discuss the purposes of the competencies, the methodology for 
developing them, and ways in which they can be used; describe instructor 
competencies and performance indicators; and include a table containing each 
of the instructor competencies and performance indicators . Three appendixes 
provide illustrations of the performance indicators, a self-assessment 
instrument for instructors, and recommended professional development 
activities. (KC) 
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Introduction 

In the field of adult education, the increasing emphasis on demonstrating learner outcomes 
has renewed interest in the quality of instruction provided. While there is limited research showing 
direct correlations between specific instructional procedures and adult learning, there are a number of 
instructional practices and instructor competencies recognized as broadly effective by practitioners, 
administrators, and learners (Galbraith & Gilley, 1986; U.S. Department of Labor, 1991; U.S. 
Department of Education, 1992). These competencies can be replicated in a variety of programs and 
learning environments. 

Building Professional Development Partnerships in Adult Education (PRO-NET), a project 
funded by the United States Department of Education, Division of Adult Education and Literacy, has 
engaged in a multi-year process to develop instructor competencies and performance indicators for 
adult education programs. This document provides instructors, administrators, and professional 
development coordinators with a practical set of competencies and performance indicators that can 
be utilized for improving the quality and effectiveness of adult education programs. 

Instructor competencies and performance indicators may be used by various stakeholders 
within the adult education community at the state, local and instructor levels to enhance instructor 
performance and improve the quality of adult education programs. The specific uses are discussed 
later in this document. To maximize program success in meeting these competencies, ongoing 
administrative support and assistance are critical. In addition, local coordination of program 
improvement with state level efforts (e.g., the development of standards) and collaboration with other 
community agencies (e.g., accessing resources) will enhance the program’s ability to meet the 
competencies. 
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Why Are Instructor Competencies Important? 



The competencies are a means for stimulating ongoing dialogue and collaboration between 
program administrators and instructional staff around the interrelated goals of effective classroom 
practices, professional development and positive learner outcomes. Several states have worked in 
recent years to establish criteria for adult instruction and have produced their own guidelines. The 
state of Minnesota, for example, published Teaching Principles and Competencies for the Minnesota 
Adult Educator , which outlines performance expectations for adult education instructors. Kentucky 
has developed a Competency Profde of an Adult Basic Skills Instructor , which lists over 60 tasks that 
teachers should perform in areas related to instruction, counseling, and administration. Texas 
developed the Adult Education Instructor , which focuses on improving curriculum and instruction. 

In addition, California has disseminated several documents addressing instructor competencies, 
including the ESL Handbook for Adult Education Instructors , Model Standards for Adult Basic 
Education , and the Adult Education Programs of Excellence. Pennsylvania’s ABLE Practitioners of 
Excellence project also developed a set of indicators for instructor excellence. Adult education, 
however, has lacked a national standard for clearly stated and commonly accepted competencies that 
an “effective” practitioner should possess. This is beginning to change, with a push at the national 
level for effective program improvement models. The purpose of the PRO-NET effort is to build on 
the progress initiated at the state level and to develop a set of competencies and performance 
indicators that can be used by programs across the country. 

Related to this goal is the 1998 Workforce Investment Act (WIA). Title II, the Adult 
Education and Family Literacy Act, authorizes the “establishment or operation of professional 
development programs to improve the quality of instruction.” Receipt of federal funding is tied into 
the development and implementation of a five-year plan for improving instructional and professional 
development outcomes. Programs for adults are now required to develop a strategic plan for 
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increasing their effectiveness. The competencies provided here can be utilized as a guideline for 
developing a strategic plan for professional development and for meeting the goals of the Adult 
Education and Family Literacy Act. 

How Were the Competencies Developed? 

The competencies were developed through a field-based process utilizing the input and 
support of over 300 adult education instructors and program administrators from across the country. 
In addition, a literature review of instructional practices was undertaken, and the competencies were 
developed and refined over several stages with the help of the PRO-NET Study Team and Working 
Group. Performance indicators also were developed through a multi-stage process with adult 
educators in Washington, DC, and through focus groups held across the country with adult learners, 
administrators, and instructors. Performance indicators, in the context of the competencies, are 
defined as instructor skills, behaviors, or practices that demonstrate the existence of the competency. 
Input from the field was gathered to insure that multiple perspectives were represented on 
competencies and indicators were developed. 

In addition to the competencies and performance indicators, examples of competency 
“evidence” were also developed that are illustrative of each of the performance indicators. Adult 
educators reviewed each example to verily that it was a realistic application of the performance 
indicator. The purpose of this evidence (provided in Appendix A) is to give instructors and program 
administrators a concrete example of how the performance indicators might be demonstrated within 
the learning environment. Each program, however, will have to develop its own examples of 
competency evidence that are most relevant to their specific needs and objectives. 

The framework for developing the competencies is based on three constructs. From the 
research literature in adult learning, it is assumed that adults learn best when: 

• They feel comfortable with the learning environment and attempt tasks that allow them to 
succeed within the contexts of their limited time and demanding lives; 
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• They provide input into the planning of their own learning goals and process; 

• They have opportunities to engage in social learning , i.e., they learn from peers as well 
as from the instructor; 

• They have a variety of options appropriate to their learning styles (including sensory 
modalities, ways of thinking, and both individual and group learning) and have 
opportunities to analyze and expand their modes of learning; 

• They are able to associate new learning with previous experiences and to use those 
experiences while learning; and 

• They have the opportunity to apply theory/information to practical situations in their own 
lives. 

The competencies, in accordance with these assumptions, are designed to strengthen the 
ability of instructors to provide environments conducive to learning and to enhance student 
outcomes. 

Second, the competencies reflect the Secretary’s Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills 
(SCANS) research on what defines effective job performance today. Many of the SCANS 
competencies are integrated into the instructor competencies and indicators. For example, emphasis 
is placed on interpersonal skills in a variety of contexts and situations including working with 
supervisors, peers, and learners. Similarly, the ability to acquire and use information is evident in a 
number of competencies. Working with technology, planning and allocating resources, and 
understanding how systems operate are additional threads running throughout the competencies. 

Third, the competencies reflect the work of the National Institute for Literacy Project, 
Equipped For the Future (EFF). Instructors, to effectively meet the needs of adult learners, must 
understand the demands of adults as workers, family members, citizens and community members and 
structure learning activities that reflect these roles. 

HOW ARE THE COMPETENCIES ORGANIZED? 

The competencies presented here encompass several broad themes related to effective adult 
instruction. The specific skills that instructors can develop within these themes promote quality 
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instruction across a variety of missions, program goals, and instructional content. The three themes 



are: 



• Keeping current in content area and in instructional strategies. Instructors need to 
engage in a variety of ongoing professional development activities to keep abreast of new 
developments in curriculum content and related areas as well as instructional approaches. 

• Communicating and collaborating with colleagues and learners to facilitate 
learning. The educational process involves a range of collaborative activities both 
within the organization and the community. Instructors require a variety of 
communication methods as they collaborate with diverse audiences and develop skills in 
problem solving, negotiation, and decision making. 

• Working positively and nonjudgmentally with diverse populations. Instructors must 
be persistent in incorporating instructional materials and strategies that are inclusive and 
free of bias. 

These themes are broad enough to be put into practice in a variety of contexts. Each 
competency has a set of performance indicators and evidence examples that demonstrate the specific 
competency put into practice. Instructors and supervisors also have an opportunity to work 
collegially to develop program specific examples of how each competency could be put into practice. 
The competencies are organized into six categories. 

• Maintains Knowledge and Pursues Professional Development. Instructors are the 
primary facilitators of student learning and must have the requisite skills and content 
knowledge to guide the instructional process. The competencies emphasize construction 
of a knowledge base regarding adult learning, including such areas as learner motivation, 
cognition, and socio-cultural context as well as developing and maintaining appropriate 
knowledge of content matter and instruction. The competencies focus on the acquisition 
of knowledge through a variety of professional development activities (e.g., coursework, 
workshops, practitioner research, and journal reading), both individually and in 
collaboration with colleagues. 

• Organizes and Delivers Instruction. Organizing and delivering instruction is at the 
heart of the learning process. Competencies for this area include the development of 
instructional plans, sequence and pacing of classroom activities, and linking instruction to 
learner needs and abilities. The competencies specified here encompass the delivery of a 
well-paced, appropriately planned lesson that also provides sufficient time for achieving 
learning objectives. Instructors should be able to demonstrate their knowledge of adult 
learning theory, learner cultures, and interpersonal dynamics by creating an environment 
conducive to learning. 

• Manages Instructional Resources. Providing quality instruction requires an emphasis 
on managing instructional and planning time as well as learner time-on-task. Priority is 
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placed on time management, preparing and adhering to course schedules, and making 
effective use of relevant technology. Additionally, the competencies for this category 
focus on incorporating community resources into instruction as well as the selection of 
materials appropriate to learner needs and program objectives. 

• Continually Assesses and Monitors Learning. Assessing learner needs, monitoring 
progress, and providing feedback are essential components of the instructional process. 
There are many methods for monitoring the progress of learners including direct 
questioning, paper and pencil assessments, and performance based assessments. 

Learning also can be monitored in an individual or group setting. The competencies in 
this section focus on collecting and sharing information about learner needs and progress, 
and using the information to plan appropriate instruction. 

• Manages Program Responsibilities and Enhances Program Organization. 

Practitioners conduct their work within a larger program mission and context. As such, 
the ability to collaborate and communicate effectively with administrators and 
instructional colleagues, and community members is important. The competencies in this 
section focus on collecting, managing, and sharing data and ideas to improve instruction 
and program quality. 

• Provides Learner Guidance and Referral. The role of practitioners in adult education 
often goes beyond instructional tasks. Instructors often are called upon to serve the 
additional role of providing counseling and guidance to their students. Relevant 
competencies in this area include the knowledge of appropriate referral services and the 
ability to communicate learner needs to other service providers within the program. 

Who Should Use the Competencies? 

The instructor competencies are intended for a wide audience. They can be used by adult 
educators in support of developing and maintaining effective levels of instruction on a program-wide 
basis. The competencies also can be used to develop an exemplary professional development 
program, as a needs assessment instrument, or for prioritizing program characteristics and relevant 
instructional skills. In this fashion the competencies are useful to many groups: state and local adult 
education administrators, professional development coordinators, workshop facilitators, and 
instructors. Collaboration between instructors and administrators, however, is key to implementing 
the competencies. 

Not every instructor in every program will need to become proficient in each competency. In 
some situations, the competency may not be relevant (e.g., the technology related competencies may 
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not be relevant if instructors lack access to computers and other technology). State and local 
agencies should look upon the instructor competencies as a guide, not as a prescriptive document. 
Used in this way, the competencies can be integrated into program management in ways that are 
appropriate. The specific focus by practitioners should depend upon their role within the program. 
Volunteer instructors, for example, may choose to focus only on competencies that are appropriate 
for their instructional roles and logical to their time commitment. With the wide variability in 
existing programs and goals it is important that the competencies be flexible enough to address the 
needs of specific programs and specific instructors. 

How Can the Competencies be Utilized to Improve Instruction? 

There are a variety of ways in which the instructor competencies and performance indicators 
can be used at the state and local levels to enhance instructor performance and improve program 
quality. Among these uses are to provide criteria for selecting qualified staff, to assess and evaluate 
the performance of current staff, and to select appropriate professional development activities. The 
competencies also can be used by instructors to assess their own performance and as a tool for peer 
observations and feedback. Its specific use will depend upon program needs and the context in 
which the program operates. Below is a brief description of some of its uses. 

State Level Uses 

Below are examples of the ways in which the competencies may be used at the state level. 

• Align the competencies with state performance standards. Many states are in the 
process, or have already developed standards for performance in their educational 
systems. The competencies can be aligned with state level standards through a 
collaborative effort among program coordinators and administrators. For example, focus 
groups may be conducted to discuss how the competencies might best be used in 
accordance with previously developed standards in the state. 

• Build on competencies that have already been developed or foster the development 
of competencies. A number of states have identified their own instructor competencies 
(e.g., California, Texas, Kentucky) or characteristics of programs of excellence (e.g., 
California). For these states, the performance indicators and illustrative evidence may be 
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used to demonstrate how the competencies are implemented in programs. They could be 
helpful in training staff in what to look for in conducting observations and in identifying 
quality instruction. For states that have not developed instructor competencies, this 
document could be used to foster discussions about the kinds of skills and knowledge 
base necessary to improve the quality of instruction. 

• Use as a basis for instructor certification. States vary in their requirements for 
certification in adult education. The primary requirement is certification in elementary 
and secondary education. However, other requirements include a combination of 
experience, degree, and coursework; endorsement of specialized adult education credit 
courses; and an emergency certification. States may use the competencies as part of their 
certification process. The competencies could be used as a measure for assessing the 
level of skills and knowledge that instructors are required to achieve before they are 
certified. The indicators are ways in which excellent instructors would demonstrate each 
competency. 

• Develop guidelines for hiring and recruiting staff. The competencies also may be used 
by the states as guidelines to local programs for hiring qualified staff. New York state, 
for example, is referencing the competencies in their Adult Literacy Program Managers ' 
Guide 1999. 

• Provide a basis for a needs assessment to determine professional development 
activities. The competencies may be used to help state professional development 
coordinators identify the kinds of professional development to offer their staff. States 
could incorporate the competencies into a needs assessment for instructional staff. The 
assessment could be completed by instructional staff and by local program 
administrators. Based on the results of the needs assessment, staff could target a 
particular set of competencies as the focus for an annual summer institute or for a series 
of workshops offered on a regional basis. 

Local Level Uses 

Use of the competencies at the local level reflects, in many ways, their uses at the state level. 

• Recruit and hire qualified staff. The competencies could be used to assist local 
program administrators in developing job descriptions for the recruitment and hiring of 
qualified staff. The competencies could effectively communicate the broad range of 
skills desired. In addition, components of the competencies could be tailored to address 
specific hiring needs and serve as a reference for final hiring decisions. 

• Assess staff needs for professional development. The competencies could be used as a 
needs assessment tool to determine the focus of professional development. Needs 
assessments could be conducted individually or with groups of instructors. 

Administrators, for example, could use a professional development or regular staff 
meeting, for instructors to engage in a group review of the competencies. Following their 
review, instructors could collaboratively prioritize the competencies considered most 
relevant to the work of the program, and each instructor could individually identify those 
competencies in which they desire professional development. The identified 
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competencies could then become the basis for professional development activities by 
individual instructors. If a number of instructors identify the same competencies, then 
professional development activities in these areas could be developed on a program-wide 
basis. 

Promote collaboration in selecting areas for professional development. As a 

compilation of effective instructional practice, the competencies provide a useful context 
for instructors and administrators to work collaboratively for the ongoing benefit of their 
program. For example, in conjunction with input from instructional staff, program 
coordinators could develop topics for professional development that are most relevant to 
the needs of the program. Program administrators and instructors could discuss the need 
for professional development in a variety of areas, review the resources that are available, 
and work collaboratively to shape a useful professional development experience. Good 
communication and a solid partnership across administrative and instructional staff could 
provide a strong foundation for meeting the levels of excellence delineated by the 
competencies. 

Assess performance of existing staff. The competencies could serve as a springboard 
for regular, formative assessment of instructional practices. A variety of methods, such 
as peer group review and self- or supervisory assessments could be utilized to identify 
relevant instructor strengths as well as areas needing improvement. While standardized 
scoring has not been developed for the competencies, individual programs could tailor 
the competencies to their needs and then establish their own system for rating instructor 
performance. The performance indicators for each of the competencies provide 
descriptions of exemplary performance. Program administrators could develop a rating 
scale based upon these indicators to assess performance and identify staff in need of 
professional development support. 

Make recommendations for professional development. A tool such as the 
Recommended Professional Development Activities Instrument (Appendix C) which is 
based on the competencies, provides a mechanism for administrators and instructors to 
collaboratively identify the kinds of professional development that would be appropriate 
for instructors based on the results of needs assessments and program objectives. In 
addition to identifying skill areas, recommendations could include professional 
development activities that fall within the inquiry/research approach (e.g., study circles, 
mentoring, coaching, curriculum writing) as well as workshops, institutes, seminars and 
community college courses. Administrators also could assess the impact of the 
professional development activities related to the competencies by monitoring changes in 
instructor performance and progress toward meeting professional goals. 

Use as a professional development activity. Program administrators also could use the 
competencies as a tool for professional development. Administrative staff, for example, 
could work collaboratively with instructors, or have instructors work independently, to 
identify evidence for each of the performance indicators that most reflects the context in 
which their program operates. Using the competencies in this manner encourages 
instructors to reflect critically on their own practices. Conversely, professional 
development coordinators could ask instructors to construct a set of competencies based 
on the illustrative evidence provided. The above activities are a means for introducing 
the competencies to staff and for gaining input in to how competencies can be used 



within their program settings. These activities help develop a shared meaning and 
understanding of the competencies. 



Instructor Uses 

For instructors, the competencies can be used as a tool for assessing their own performance 
and for peer reviews. 

• Assess own knowledge and skills. The competencies could be used by individual staff 
to assess their knowledge and skills. The assessment would be confidential and provide a 
focus for developing an individual professional development plan. The Self-Assessment 
Instrument (Appendix B) is an example of the type of tool that could be used for 
assessments. This tool encourages staff to reflect on their own practices and to identify 
areas of strengths and areas needing improvement, to rate the competencies most 
applicable to their instructional program, and to identify the level of priority for the 
specific competencies. It is useful for developing priorities for professional development. 

• Prepare for certification. If states decide to use the competencies as part of their 
instructor certification process, then instructors could use the competencies to help them 
prepare for certification. As with self-assessments, the competencies could be used by 
instructors to assess where they stand in relation to certification requirements. 

• Conduct peer assessments. The competencies also could be used as a tool for 
instructors to use with their peers who want feedback on their own performance. The 
evidence that programs develop for each performance indicator can be a focus of peer 
observations. Feedback can then be provided by the observer on behaviors demonstrated 
in the learning environment. 

The competencies should be used in a constructive manner to support continuous program 
improvement. If used as a supervisory evaluation tool, administrators should conduct pre- 
observation conferences to discuss the competencies on which instructors are being observed and the 
tools that will be used in the observation. Feedback should be provided shortly after observations to 
discuss areas of strength and areas in which improvement is required. 



How can Programs Promote the use of Competencies? 

There are several ways in which programs can begin to promote the use of competencies. 
Some approaches have been alluded to in the section on uses of the competencies. What seems most 
critical is that staff members have a clear understanding of the purposes of the competencies and how 
these purposes relate to the goal of continuous program improvement. In addition, staff should feel 
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comfortable incorporating the competencies into their daily work and should also provide input 
regarding their practical use. Promoting understanding and buy-in may occur by: 

• Incorporating the competencies in staff orientation and in-service training activities; 

• Utilizing staff meeting time to discuss how the competencies and performance indicators 
can be used and how they relate to other state and local initiatives; 

• Working collaboratively with staff to develop the evidence that illustrates each of the 
performance indicators within the context in which the program operates; 

• Designating instructor “ambassadors” to assist in coordinating and promoting the use of 
the competencies among instructional colleagues; 

• Analyzing the competencies in program newsletters; and 

• Sharing the competencies with local colleges and universities that have adult education 
programs. 

Successful implementation of the competencies will occur only through the collaborative 
efforts of instructors and administrators and through administrative support for professional 
development. 

How is the Competencies Document Organized? 

The competencies document is divided into three sections. Section I, the Introduction , 
provided above, discusses the purposes of the competencies, methodology for developing them, and 
ways in which they can be used. Section II, Instructor Competencies and Performance Indicators , is 
divided into four parts. Each part is designed to provide a more in-depth view of the competencies 
and can be used as a way of introducing the competencies to program staff. The parts are: (1) 
Overarching Characteristics of Effective Adult Instruction, (2) Instructor Competency Categories, (3) 
Instructor Competencies by Category, and (4) Competencies and Performance Indicators. The last 
part is a table that contains each of the competencies and the performance indicators that demonstrate 
each competency. The table also includes space for instructors and administrators to collaboratively 
develop program specific evidence that illustrates the performance indicator in the learning 
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environment. It is recommended that local programs develop their own evidence of the performance 
indicators based on their program mission and the roles and responsibilities of instructional staff 
Section III, the Appendices , includes resources that will be helpful for administrators and instructors 
in using the competencies. It includes the following: 

• Appendix A. Sample Illustrations of the Performance Indicators, provides an example of 
the kind of evidence that illustrates each performance indicator. It is only one of many 
possible examples and is meant to be used as a guide for developing examples that are 
specific to the individual program. 

• Appendix B. Self-Assessment Instrument, is a tool for instructors to assess the relevance 
of the competency to their own instructional program, their strengths and areas for 
improvement on each of the competencies, and whether the competency is a priority. 

• Appendix C. Recommended Professional Development Activities, provides a worksheet 
to identify the kinds of professional development activities that are needed to enhance 
instructional quality. 
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Instructor Competencies and Performance Indicators* 

This section of the document introduces instructors, state and local administrators, and 
professional development coordinators to the actual competencies and performance indicators. It is 
sequenced so that the reader is given first, a broad overview of the competencies and then, the 
specific competencies and performance indicators. This sequence may be used to familiarize 
instructors with the competencies. It includes the following: 



• Overarching Characteristics of Effective Adult Instruction identifies the three 
characteristics of effective adult instruction that are found throughout the competencies. 

• Instructor Competency Categories identifies the six categories under which the 
competencies fall. 

• Instructor Competencies by Category places each of the 31 competencies in the 
appropriate category. 

• Competencies and Performance Indicators charts the competencies and performance 
indicators associated with them. The first column, Competency, presents the individual 
competency. The second column, Indicators of Competency, presents the indicators that 
describe instructor behaviors, skills, or practices that demonstrate the existence of the 
competency. The last column, Program-Specific Evidence, is left blank. It is to be used 
by instructors and administrators to describe how the performance indicator would look 
in their own program. Appendix A provides sample illustrations of what may be 
included in the last column. 



* Indicators are defined as instructor behaviors, skills, or practices that demonstrate the existence of the competency. 
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Overarching Characteristics 
of Effective Adult Instruction 

Keeping current in content area and in instructional strategies. 

Instructors need to engage in a variety of ongoing professional 
development activities to keep abreast of new developments in 
curriculum content and related areas as well as instructional approaches. 



Communicating and collaborating with colleagues and learners to 
facilitate learning. The educational process involves a range of 
collaborative activities both within the organization and the community. 
Instructors require a variety of communication methods as they 
collaborate with diverse audiences and develop skills in problem solving, 
negotiation, and decision making. 



Working positively and nonjudgmentally with diverse populations. 

Instructors must be persistent in incorporating instructional materials and 
strategies that are inclusive and free of bias. 



Instructor Competency Categories 



Maintains Knowledge and Pursues Professional Development 
Organizes and Delivers Instruction 
Manages Instructional Resources 
Continually Assesses and Monitors Learning 

Manages Program Responsibilities and Enhances Program Organization 



Provides Learner Guidance and Referral 



Instructor Competencies by Category 

Maintains Knowledge Base and Pursues Own Professionalism 

• Develops and maintains a knowledge base in adult learning and development. 

• Develops and maintains an in-depth knowledge base in own content area and in other 
relevant areas. 

• Knows how to instruct and/or refer adults who have learning disabilities and other special 
needs (e.g. age, prior education, physical limitations). 

• Knows and is sensitive to demands and responsibilities of adults as workers, family members, 
citizens and community members. 

• Knows how technological systems work and how to apply that knowledge to instructional 
and administrative functions. 

• Knows about and/or knows how to access information about own organization, community 
resources and issues, relevant laws and regulations. 

• Assesses own need for professional growth and develops and monitors own professional 
development plan. 

• Engages in a variety of self-directed and collegial professional development activities and 
incorporates new skills and knowledge into learning environment to enhance the quality of 
instruction. 



Organizes and Delivers Instruction 

• Plans instruction that is consistent with the program’s mission and goals. 

• Identifies and responds to learners’ individual and group needs, interests, and goals when 
developing instructional plans. 

• Creates a physical and interpersonal climate that is conducive to learning by drawing on adult 
learning theory, and knowledge of learners’ cultures, and interpersonal dynamics. 

• Instructor applies knowledge of teacher-directed and learner-centered instruction. 

• Models communication, negotiation, decision-making and problem-solving skills for learners. 

• Employs individual, group and team learning. 

• Sequences and paces lessons appropriately. 

• Is sensitive to and accommodates diverse learning styles, abilities, cultures, and experiences, 
including learners who have disabilities and other special needs. 
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• Provides frequent and varied opportunities for students to apply their learning. 

• Monitors and adjusts teaching strategies based upon student needs and performance. 

• Effectively integrates current and appropriate media and technology as a tool for 
instruction. 

• Integrates employment, family, and community-related activities into instruction. 

• Selects and uses a variety of resources for the learning environment (print, human, and 
technological). 

Manages Instructional Resources 
(Time, Material, Space, People) 

• Acquires, accesses, and uses technology for effective adult learning. 

Continuously Assesses and Monitors Learning 

• Works with learners to identify their needs, strengths and goals, and advises or refers 
them to appropriate programs and levels of instruction. 

• Uses results of assessment data (diagnostic and needs) on a regular basis to plan lessons, 
develop curricula, monitor progress towards objectives and goals and to verify learning. 

• Monitors learning beyond simple recall of information using a variety of assessment 
strategies. 

• Structures and facilitates ways for learners and peers to evaluate and give feedback on 
their learning and performance, through reflection and self assessment. 

• Guides learners in the development and ongoing review of their educational plans. 

Manages Program Responsibilities and 
Enhances Program Organization 

• Collects and manages accurate data for program improvement and accountability. 

• Suggests and/or collaborates in modifying the program organization and in developing 
program alternatives. 
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Provides Learner Guidance and Referral 



Shares information with learners and colleagues about additional learning resources, 
educational opportunities, and options for accessing support services. 

Makes referrals to appropriate resources when guidance and counseling needs are beyond 
own expertise. 
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Appendix B 

Self-Assessment Instrument 



Blrecttloms: %eview each of tfie competencies in Column L For each competency, using the Likert Scale in Column 2, indicate 
how relevant the competency is to your teaching. Number one indicates very relevant while number four indicates little 
relevancy. For each competency, enter the appropriate number in the box provided in the upper right hand comer of Column 2. 
Similarly, for each competency, using the Likert Scale, assess in Column 3 your proficiency with the competency. Number one 
indicates very proficient and number four indicates a need for improvement Enter the appropriate number in the box in the 
upper right hand comer in Column 3. In Column 4, assess whether the competency is a priority for you. Number one on the 
Likert Scale Indicates a high priority for you and number four indicates a low priority for you, I Use the results of this self-" 1 
assessment to determine areas for professional development. You will probably want to focus on those competencies that are 
most relevant to your teaching, areas where you need improvement, and areas that are a high priority for you. The ratings on this 
tool do not have to be shared. The findings are meant to help you plan youf*“professionar development activities. You can 
also use the self-assessment column to chart your progress in meeting the competency, 
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1. Develops and maintains a 
knowledge base in adult 
learning and development. 










1 


1 








2. Develops and maintains an 
in-depth knowledge base in 
own content area and in other 
relevant areas. 




















3. Knows how to instruct 
and/or refer adults who have 
learning disabilities and other 
special needs. 




















4. Knows and is sensitive to 
demands of adult 
responsibilities as workers, 
family members, citizens and 
community members. 




















5. Knows how technological 
systems work and how to 
apply that knowledge to 
instructional and 
administrative functions. 




















6. Knows about and/or knows 
how to access information 
about own organization, 
community resources and 
issues, relevant laws and 
regulations. 




















7. Assess own need for 
professional growth and 
develops and monitors own 
professional development 
plan. 




















8. Engages in a variety of self- 
directed and collegial 
professional development 
activities and incorporates 
new skills and knowledge 
into the learning environment 
to enhance the quality of 
instruction. 
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9. Plans instruction that is 

consistent with the program’s 
mission and goals. 










1 


1 








10. Identifies and responds to 
learners’ individual and 
group needs, interests, and 
goals when developing 
instructional plans. 










1 


1 








1 1 . Creates a physical and 
interpersonal climate that is 
conducive to learning by 
drawing on adult learning 
theory, and knowledge of 
learners’ cultures, and 
interpersonal dynamics. 




















12. Instructor applies knowledge 
of teacher directed and 
learner-centered instruction. 




















13. Models communication, 
negotiation, decision-making 
and problem-solving skills 
for learners. 




















14. Employs individual group 
and team learning. 




















15. Sequences and paces lessons 
appropriately. 




















16. Is sensitive to and 
accommodates diverse 
learning styles, abilities, 
cultures, and experiences, 
including learners who have 
disabilities and other special 
needs. 




















1 7. Provides frequent and varied 
opportunities for students to 
apply their learning. 




















1 8. Monitors and adjusts 
teaching strategies based 
upon student needs and 
performance. 




















19. Effectively integrates current 
and appropriate media and 
technology as a tool for 
instruction. 




















20. Integrates employment, 
family, and community 
related activities into 
instruction. 




















2 1 . Selects and uses a variety of 
resources for the learning 
environment (print, human, 
and technological). 
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22. Acquires, accesses, and uses 
technology for effective adult 
learning. 








1 


1 


1 








23. Works with learners to 

identify their needs, strengths 
and goals and advises or 
refers them to appropriate 
programs and levels of 
instruction. 




















24. Uses results of assessment 
data (diagnostic and needs) 
on a regular basis to plan 
lessons, develop curricula, 
monitor progress towards 
objectives and goals and to 
verify learning. 




















25. Monitors learning beyond 
simple recall of information 
using a variety of assessment 
strategies. 




















26. Structures and facilitates 
ways for learners and peers 
to evaluate and give 
feedback on their learning 
and performance, through 
reflection and self- 
assessment. 




















27. Guides learners in the 
development and ongoing 
review of their educational 
plans. 




















28. Collects and manages 
accurate data for program 
improvement and 
accountability. 




















29. Suggests and/or collaborates 
in modifying the program 
organization and in 
developing program 
alternatives. 




















30. Shares information with 
learners and colleagues about 
additional learning resources, 
educational opportunities, 
and options for accessing 
support services. 




















3 1 . Make referrals to appropriate 
resources when guidance and 
counseling needs are beyond 
own expertise. 
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Appendix C 

Recommended Professional Development Activities 



Directions: Review each competency and the results of needs assessments to identify the types of professional development needed 
to enhance instructional quality. This form can be completed individually by instructors, or collaboratively by groups of instructions 
or instructors and administrators. Professional development may include such activities as inquiry/research projects, workshops and 
institutes, observations and feedback, program or product development, mentoring, or courses at a community college. 







1. Develops and maintains a 
knowledge base in adult 
learning and development. 




2. Develops and maintains an 
in-depth knowledge base in 
own content area and in other 
relevant areas. 




3. Knows how to instruct 
and/or refer adults who have 
learning disabilities and other 
special needs. 




4. Knows and is sensitive to 
demands of adult 
responsibilities as workers, 
family members, citizens and 
community members. 




5. Knows how technological 
systems work and how to 
apply that knowledge to 
instructional and 
administrative functions. 




6. Knows about and/or knows 
how to access information 
about own organization, 
community resources and 
issues, relevant laws and 
regulations. 




7. Assess own need for 
professional growth and 
develops and monitors own 
professional development 
plan. 
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8. Engages in a variety of self- 
directed and collegial 
professional development 
activities and incorporates 
new skills and knowledge 
into the learning environment 
to enhance the quality of 
instruction. 




9. Plans instruction that is 

consistent with the program’s 
mission and goals. 




10. Identifies and responds to 
learners’ individual and 
group needs, interests, and 
goals when developing 
instructional plans. 




1 1 . Creates a physical and 
interpersonal climate that is 
conducive to learning by 
drawing on adult learning 
theory, and knowledge of 
learners’ cultures, and 
interpersonal dynamics. 




12. Instructor applies knowledge 
of teacher directed and 
learner-centered instruction. 




13. Models communication, 
negotiation, decision-making 
and problem-solving skills 
for learners. 




14. Employs individual group 
and team learning. 




15. Sequences and paces lessons 
appropriately. 
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Competency 




16. Is sensitive to and 
accommodates diverse 
learning styles, abilities, 
cultures, and experiences, 
including learners who have 
disabilities and other special 
needs. 




17. Provides frequent and varied 
opportunities for students to 
apply their learning. 




18. Monitors and adjusts 
teaching strategies based 
upon student needs and 
performance. 




19. Effectively integrates current 
and appropriate media and 
technology as a tool for 
instruction. 




20. Integrates employment, 
family, and community 
related activities into 
instruction. 




21. Selects and uses a variety of 
resources for the learning 
environment (print, human, 
and technological). 




22. Acquires, accesses, and uses 
technology for effective adult 
learning. 




23. Works with learners to 

identify their needs, strengths 
and goals and advises or 
refers them to appropriate 
programs and levels of 
instruction. 
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24. Uses results of assessment 
data (diagnostic and needs) 
on a regular basis to plan 
lessons, develop curricula, 
monitor progress towards 
objectives and goals and to 
verify learning. 




25. Monitors learning beyond 
simple recall of information 
using a variety of assessment 
strategies. 




26. Structures and facilitates 
ways for learners and peers 
to evaluate and give 
feedback on their learning 
and performance, through 
reflection and self- 
assessment. 




27. Guides learners in the 
development and ongoing 
review of their educational 
plans. 




28. Collects and manages 
accurate data for program 
improvement and 
accountability. 




29. Suggests and/or collaborates 
in modifying the program 
organization and in 
developing program 
alternatives. 




30. Shares information with 
learners and colleagues about 
additional learning resources, 
educational opportunities, 
and options for accessing 
support services. 




3 1 . Make referrals to appropriate 
resources when guidance and 
counseling needs are beyond 
own expertise. 
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